The Passing of Palmerston
During these achievements of the new machinery that had supplemented our diplomatic system our Foreign Office under Lord John Russell was engaged with two or three international incidents which had begun to make their pressure felt so far back as the period of the Paris Congress. In 1856, by foiling, as had been already explained, the Russian attempt to occupy the Isle of Serpents, Palmerston had prevented the Russian diplomatists from so arranging the Bessara-bian frontier as to reach the southward point on which their eyes were fixed. The Anglo-French entente, which by his independent recognition of the Second Empire had cost Palmerston his place in 1851, was severely strained by the Crimean War. It practically gave way during the period of the subsequent peace negotiations. Palmerston, however, as Prime Minister, with Clarendon at the Foreign Office, succeeded in confining Russia within the frontiers that had been fixed at Paris. The Orders in Council and the British right of search brought the United States and England to blows after the Napoleonic wars. The Foreign Enlistment Act, of December 1854, empowering England to increase her soldiers in the Crimea by perfectly useless foreign legions, embroiled the London and Washington Foreign Offices before the complete execution of the settlement of 1856. The controversy was complicated by alleged English infraction of the Clay ton-Bui wer Treaty (1850); this had prohibited
and America French silk goods might be admitted at a reduced rate. The Washington diplomatists would not allow the inference that any most favoured nation clause with England confers on British silks the same privileges as have been given to French. " If," says the United States Government, ** Great Britain desires participation in the privileges of France, let her make some special concession to the United States as an equivalent."
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